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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
** We blend instruction with delight.”—Popr. 
POPULAR TALES. |Oh God! how my heart burst within me when 
'ttitiitin ae | thought that [ was to see her no more, that 
? 2S ales persuade, ; 2 F ° . r a 
“ Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” ithe star which had illumined my life was fore- 


— : iver to be withdrawn from my eyes! Oh how I 
PHE CONTRAST. loved that girl! Never was there a lovelier 
** My native land, good night.”—Brron. , creature in the world, and never was there a 
In almost every young Scotsman there is an| better. Her blue eyes beamed with the ten- 
enthusiastic ambition to be distingnished, or | derness of an innocent heart; when she Jook- 
perhaps, a discontent of home, which prompts| ed at me, I saw she was all my own; for who 
him to forsake the country he loves, and to could look at that countenance, and believe that 
seek his fortune in a foreign land. Like my it harboured deceit? I felt that she was dearer 
companions I early imbibed this desire to go|to me than the whole world; and yet 1 was 
abroad, but unlike many of them, this inclina- about to leave her forever. What a strange, 
iion remained as I grew up; and while I saw! inconsistent being is man! To think of taking 
others gradually settling into advocates and| her along with me was vain. At that time a 
physicians, the desire to try my fortune abroad voyage to India was nearly as formidable as @ 
veniained unaltered. As my parents had se-| Voyage to the Pole; and, besides. Mary’s de- 
veral other children, they did not discourage | licate frame would have wasted and withered 
this inclination. My mother, it is true, did away beneath a tropical sun. 
not seem to relish it much, but my father was Mary resided at her father’s house, which 
not eich, and he justly thought that one of his | was situated a short distance from town. 
family might be spared with advantage to the! Thither | accordingly repaired, aad soon found 
vest. Thus sanctioned by them, and encour. | myself sitting in the old-fashioned parlour 
aged by all my friends, it was early resolved| Where I usually met her. ‘here stood her 
that I should push my fortune in India. | harp, over which I had often hung enraptured, 
I have said that my father was not rich, and) drinking in love and sweet music, ull I was al- 
! poor man has seldcm much influence at the! most intoxicated with delight; it was now 
India-House. Year followed year without an /mute,—to me it would be silent forever: there 
appointment being obtained, and when | en-|iuy a landscape I had asked her to paint, but 
cered my twentieth year, my friends began to| which I was never to see completed. Alas ! 
nint about there being many eligible situations! thought I, in this very spot others will listen 
ithome. At this crisis my father received! delighted as she sings, and gaze at her as she 
notice that 1 would be sent out as a cadet, and | works, perhaps, at this little picture, while I, 
‘hat my presence was instantly required, as the! poor I, forgotten by all, am burning away my 
last India ship was to sail in about a fortnight. ‘life under the influence of a tropical sun. At 
or years did I tease the gods fora cadetship, | this moment, casting my eyes upon a large 
! had now obtained one, but alas! I was far! mirror, [ could not help smiling at my wo-be- 
trom being comented: I perceived how dear! gone visage ; so, rallying a litue, L awaited the 
were my home and friends to me now that I, arrival of Mary. 
was about to lose thein, and I almost wished to! It was but that forenoon that poor Mary had 
be allowed to remain where I was. But the been told of my intended departure, and she 
(lie was cast, I had put my hand to the plough,| now entered the room witha cast down deject- 
and to look back now was in vain. Sosudden-,ed air. She approached me with something 
'y now was | called up, that [shad only two between a tear anda smile ; but when our eyes 
days to remain at home, and these were pass-'met when | said I had come to bid her fare- 
ed in such a perpetual bustle, that the whole, well, the big tear started to her beautiful eyes 
almost appeared to meadream. Suill I felt! and, throwing herself into my arms she wept 
a pang as [ left each house, and said “fare-| aloud and in an agony of grief. Lam now an 
weil” to its inmates—a pang which every! old man, and many a sorrow have J felt; but 
one must feel when leaving a friend he is ne-| these two hours were the bitterest I ever knew, 
ver again to sec. ‘lo me those friends were! and yet, strange as it may seem, there is a kind 
torever to be as dead, and 1 felt as if Ll were lo-: of Pieasure in melancholy—Sad as L was, my 
sing them all at one blow. theart was filled with a soothing swectness, like 
It was now the evening before I sailed, but) that which fills the soul when we listen to some 
there was one thing which yet remained to be | old melody we love ;—there 1s surely some 
be done ; it was to bid a last farewell tg Mary.i mysterious connection between musick and 
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melancholy, for the nature of their effect on 
the feclings is the same. It was long before 
I could think of leaving her. Often I tried to 
say farewell, but as the sound trembled on my 
tongue an entreating look from Mary again 
drove away the half formed words, and so I sat 
still, while we talked of the many pleasant 
hours we had passed together, hours which 
absence was soon to render sacred. But at 
last I had to depart,—and, as the wretch on the 
sceffold, through very desperation, flings off 
the fatal handkerchief, so, straining my Mary 
to my beating heart, I kissed her with a deep, 
a last kiss, and then rushed to the door. The 
interview was over; I saw hernomore. About 
an hour after, | received a small packet; it 
contained a lock of dark brown hair, with these 
words—“ Keep it for the sake of Mary.” 
Poor Mary! she had been weeping when she 
wrote it, for the paper was still wet with her 
tears. 

When I returned home, I found my parents 
sitting with the rest of the family, all anxiously 
waiting for me. I felt that I had been unkind 
in spending so much of the night away from 
my own family. Whget time I had should 
surely have been devoted to my poor father and 
mother. Others | might see aguin, but long 
befure I returned their heads would be beneath 
the green turf. 1 date say all our reflections 
were sad enough. My father tried to rally 
our spirits, and smilingly talked of the time 
when | should return and be the support and 
joy of his old age. But the attempt was vain, 
it was hut a mockery of cheerfulness, and we 
were sadder than before. At length we had to 
separate. 
night, and promised to see them before I de- 
parted in the morning. But that promise was 
meant to spare us the pain of parting. —When 
all was quiet I quitted my chamber, and glided 
along the passage. As 1 passed my parents’ 
room I perceived that there was still a light in 
it. I was tempted to look through the key- 
hole —I saw my mother on her knees doubt- 
less, she was praying for me. Oh! how 1 
longed to fly to her arms, to indulge in bidding 
her adieu! but restraining my feelings I took 
a last look, and then went on. I could not 
leave the house without visiting our litde par- 
lour—that room where we had all spent so 
many happy hours. Never, never on earth 
was that happy circle to be again reunited. 
As I luoked round the room tears sprang to 
miy eyes. and overcome by my feelings, I laid 
my head on the table and wept. But the clock 
struck 


I bade them all an affectionate good | 
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East, I found I had amassed a fortune exceed- 
ing even the most sanguine expectations of 


youth. Still I hesitated whether to return to 
Britain. I had been so long in India that it 
now appeared to me my home, and friends had 
grown up around me, from whom I felt unwil- 
ling to part. I felt thatin returning to Scot- 
land, | was going as it were to a strange land ; 
my parents, and brothers and sisters were dead, 
and after so long an absence, the few friends ot 
my youth who still remained would in all pro- 
bability have forgotten me. Butin spite of all 
this, I felt a something within me which 
prompted me to revisit the scenes of my 
youth, and though nearly sixty I confess | had 
a desire to see once more, my only love, my 
dear Mary. ‘To say I loved her would benon- 
sense ; love will seldom survive a separation 
of forty years ; but I sull thought of her with 
tenderness, and in revisiting my native country 
she was the only one whom I {elt happy at the 
thought of seeing—the only one who, | expect- 
ed, would be happy again to see me. Like 
me, she could never again love,—like me she, 
was still unmarried, At length I returned to 
Scotland. 

The feelings of youth had long been calmed 
by age, and I reached my pative place without 
those agitating, but delightful emotions, which 
many will imagine the sight of home was so 
calculated to produce. I thought with a mel- 
ancholy smile of the grief 1 had felt when I left 
it. Aye, all are gone, said 1; in my father’s 
house I am a solitary stranger ; for what end 
was I to toil away my life in a foreign land? 
that I might return rich and happy to my 
friends: rich Iam _ but where are my friends 
with whom I was to have spent the evening of 
my days? Alas! they are gone, and mv life 
has been passed in vain. 

In the same spirit did I wander along the 
streets of my native town. I felt myself an 
isolated, lonely being. Every one seemed 
happy except myself; every one had his pur- 
suits every one had his companions and friends. 
I alone had none; a new generation had 
sprung up, and those whom I had formerly 
known as young men, were strangely metamor- 
phosed into grave looking geutlemen, with 
grown-up families, and many of them with 
grand-children. Such as they were, however, 
| was glad to meet with them, though I often 
could not help wondering that they looked so 
old. The town itself too, seemed no Jenger 
the same IJ hed left behind me. Magnifi ent 





buildings had succeeded to old fashioned h.li- 


two—it was the hour of my departure,|tations, and the fields over which | used to 


and dashing away the tears, I quickly stole out}shoot were now loaded with dwellings like 


ol the hor use. 
took ¢ 


When i gained the outside I | palaces. 
ust, long look.—the light was sull burn-| place, and yet I was hi ilfangry at the altera- 
iis in ny mother’s room; in my heart I in-|tion. 


lt was a proof of the prosperity of the 


Had 1 been a magician, | should have 


voked u blessing on he ry and on them allan d| restored the town to the state 1 remembered 
thus, sorrowfully and in silence, I quitted my/it to have been in when I left the place forty 


sonce happy heme, 


Aiter sojourulag nearly forty years in the| 


iyears beiore. 
On reaching home, I found that Mary Lin+ 
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desay was in the country; but when she return- | sustained me while in India. I foolishly be- 
exl, my first care was to visit her. I have said| lieved that I was to find her the same fond, 
she was sull unmarried, and though I had long | | blushing girl, that I had left her: and never 
ceased to love, yet I felt my heart beat as I ap-| reflecting that time would rob the face of its 
proached the well remembered house —I pic-| youth, and the deepest love of its romance, I 
tured to myself the transport with which she| expected that when I returned there would be 


would throw herself into my arms, and fondly 
believed that the joy of our meeting would re- 
pay us forthe pain of parting. My heart be- 
gan to beat more quickly as | gently knocked 
at the door; and when the servant appeared, 
could hardly ask him if Miss Lindesay was 
within. Miss Lindesay—Miss Lindesay,” 
said he, slowly repeating the name, as if un- 
certain whom I meant; * O yes, sir,” and 


then shewing the way. I soon found myself 


alone, and seated once more in the old oaken 
parlour.—It was the only thing 1 had yet seen 
which was still the same as I had left it. 


many a year of happiness and love in store for 
us. These delightful visions were baseless. 
I came home an old man, and found Mary— 
an old woman. A short time however, blunt- 
ed the edge of my disappointment. Recon- 
ciled to old age, 1 may say that I am happy— 
Mary and I have for several years been man 
and wife ; we have retired to*a sweet spot 
away from the bustle of town, and if we do not 
feel the raptures of a youthful love, we at least 
experience the happiness which springs from 
well-founded friendship. 
cenadiljpieenes 


Looking about me,1l soon discovered old friends 
in the pictures which were hanging round the 
room. ‘lhere was but one new one,—IiIt was 
the landscape I had asked her to paint, and 
there it was hanging half finished, exactly as | 
Thad last seen it, Atthe other side of the) It was a piercing night in mid-winter, and 
room was the portrait of a youthful and beau- | along the rounded hills towards the Clifton 
tiful face, which I at once recognised to be | meuine s, below Aylesbury, the moonlight 
Mary’s. Icould scarcely help thinking that! sparkled on the bright and thickly crusted 
all that had passed for the last forty years was) snows with peculiar splendour. Far off. the 
nothing but a troubled dream, so completely | faint but perpetual roar of the icy river was 
did the scene carry me back to the days of my! heard, and the dark forests beyond it were 
youth. ‘dimly seen in the distance, like a heavy cloud 

In a short time the door opened, and my/in the western horizon. The intermediate 
heart beat quick,—but it was a false alarm on-| country presented only a few solitary trees, 
ly the servant sent to sav that Mrs. Lindesay | and, save that here and there a rugged group 
would be down presently. Good God! thought! of overgrown shrubbery was seen above the 
] is the old mother living yet! she must be a) snow, one wide and vast unculluivated waste 
very aged woman by this time: let me see, appeared. It was a night in which the fancy 
when L left this in the 17—she was at least-—/ of an honest German could not fail to conjure 


THE BLASTED TREE. 


*¢ T mark’d the broad and blasted oak, 
Scorch’d by the lightning’s livid glare ; 

Hollow its stem from branch to root, 
And all its shrivell’d arms were bare.” 





but here my calculations were cut short, for) up a thousand phantoms ; his shrieking ghosts. 


ithe door again opened, and the old women her-| cried from the crevices of every sapless tree ; 
selfentered the room. ‘The old lady’s face his witches rode on the pale moonlight moon- 
flushed as she approached and she seemed | beams, in the distant amd scarcely perceptible 
embarrassed, and | was astonished to perceive) ‘mist that spread a thin veilover the beautiful 
that she looked as young as when I saw her/|stars; and the wandering spirits of departed 
last, but making a respectful bow, | congratue| friends peeped like premature resurrectionists 
lated her upon her good looks, and then ea ger: | fiom behind every thicket. 

ly inquired after Mary. ‘Vie old lady smiled.| The hour of eleven had drawn nigh, and the 


* Indeed William” said she, and [ started at} watchful family that inhabited the crazy cabin. 


the voice, * indeed we have both paid the tax) on the borders of this barren country, had ex- 
of growing old: in the aged woman who speaks tinyuished their blazing pine lights, buried up 
to you, you sce your once loved Mary’ Atl heir fires, and sprinkled over the smoking 
that moment, casting my eyes in the di ection | ishes the spoonful of salt, the magic virtues of 
of the mirror, I saw the reflection of a wither-| which ¢ lispersed the ghostly train, and ensured 
ed old man. J remembered what I had been| them a peaceful rest ; when two travellers pas- 
when L looked there last, and I now saw that I! sed along the broken road that leads from the 
was as much altered as even poor Mary, or,) village towards the ford above the falls One 
as she now termed herself, Mrs. Mary Linde | bore the appearance of an old man, infirm with 
say —And yet, so gently and gradually had|age ; his broad-brimmed hat hid his face, but 
Time laid his hands upon me, that till that}some thin gray locks waved around his shoul- 
moment I never thought myself half such an} ders, and he leaned forward on his jaded horse 
antique as in reality 1 was. like one suffering with fatigue or dec repitude ; 
Here, then, was an end to all my dreams {behind him was the appendage of a stranger, & 
Fhe hope of returning to Mary was what cheer-|iarge, black portmanteau, which swelled wit 





ed me when I left home,— it was that which| the treasure it contuned.. The other wes 
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athletic young man, whom the good people |felt sensibly the weight of a sullied reputation, 
distinguished to be a hardy woodman, who and though he had disregarded it for many 
someumes acted as guide to travellers, and! years, he began to sink under its influence into 
sumetimes, for he nad some science, run out; moroseness and disquictude 
patented lands, and was, withal, better acquuint-| About this time, some huntsmen in the pur- 
ed with the country than any man init. He|suit of game which had sheltered in the blast- 
Jed the old man’s horse sometimes, and some-/ed tree, cut it down, and, lo! from the old 
times ran before to break the road. trunk fell the withered bones of a human be- 
The cottagers thought they discovered traits | ing ; they were examined by an anatomist, and 
of mystery in this ; and as every thing that par-|declared to be the perfect parts, of the skele- 
took of mystery boded mischief according to|ton of a man, whom they judged might have 
their conceptions, they followed the midnight! been deposited there four or five years belie. 
travellers across the barrens with their eycs,) An opening in the trunk, some distance from 
until they disappeared, and then lay several the ground, confirmed the probability of the 
anxious hours dreaming of murder, and rob-| ‘story. The German, and their neighbours 
bery, and blood. More than once they thought} caught it up eagerly, and the fate of the untor- 
they heard the piercing cry of despair, ming-|tunate woodman seemed fixed. He fled the 
led with the roar of the waterfall ; and more) storm he saw gathering, but ina month return- 
than once discovered symptoms in the dusky|ed and surrendered himself up for trial, 
room that spoke of death without. | The excitement of the populace ran high ; 
But the woodman was in the village before and as the day fixed for his trial drew near, the 
sunrise ; he reported that he had put the stran-, hopes of his acquittal vanished. The mass of 
ser safely across the ford, and Jeft him to pur-! the people were sure of his guilt, and they col- 
sue his journey. Suspicion was hushed for lected the evidence against him with an activ- 
the moment, for the character of the young ity and zeal which savoured rather of the spirit 
man was good; the traveller was known to) of bitter persecution, than of a love of justice. 
have possessed money, but he had been c. ed | | leave the readers to imagine tor himself the 
down the river on business of such urgent im- feelings of a tender wife, and six destitute little 
portance, that it was necessary for him to reach | children, as they looked forward through the 
the lower ford that night, and he had with dif-| gathering cloud to the day that was to fix his 
ficulty prevailed on Hurlbut to accompany him | destiny, while | hasten to the crowded court- 
to the western road. Who the stranger was,| room, and the solemn arraignment of the hus- 
none knew, and thus far all was fair. But he! band and father for the crime of murder. 
nevei reached the ford, and no trace was heard! ‘The prisoner stood pale and dejected but 
of him from that night. Suspicion was once) silent and resigned, at the bar, and answered 
more awakened, and Hurlbut maintained, when! with a calm and steady voice, * Not Guilty,” 
questioned on the subject, a guarded and scorn-| to the charge. He was asked if he had coun- 
fulsiience. ‘The fortune-tellers were consult-| sel; he answered in the negative, and request- 
ed, und they anathematized the woodman. ed that assisiance might be assigned him. 
Signs were attended to with ail the formality The judge cast his eyes around the court, as if 
of judicial inyuiry, and even these condemned | carelessly in search of some one, on whom to 
the unfortunate young man. ‘lay what, as his manner seemed to indicate, he 
When spring came, it was discovered that! thought a hopeless task, when an old gentle- 
a large oak tree, celebrated for its age and! man, w hose presence amid the throng had not 
oe did not put forth a leaf. It grew near! been noticed, rose and introduced himself as 
a by-road which led to the river below the fall ; | Mr. ,an eminent lawyer of the city. The 
and as no other cause could be assigned for its| court bowed respectfully, and a look of aston- 
blighted appearance, it was attributed to ohe|ishment was visible on every face when he 
which now met the popular suspicion amon! asked the privilege of acting as the defendant’s 
the Germans. They called it the blasted tree ; /counsel. 
and located the place where the stranger’ . It was granted, however, unhesitatingly, and 
ly 








blood was shed beneath its branches. With-| he resumed his seat. When the witnesses had 
cred by the hot breath of murder, they declar-| been heard on the side of the prosecution, he 
ed it should bloom again whenever the mur-! rose and addressed the court. He recollected 
derer should be brought to justice, and his|the prisoner; he remembered, that on the 
blood sprinkled on its dry roots. ‘night on which the evidence went to fix the 

Five years passed aw ay, and oid impressions| murder, he had employed the priscner in the 
and vague suspicions grew stronger as years| capacity of a guide, and was conducted by him 
departed ; Hurlbut was now surrounded by al over the ford; that he missed his way, and did 
young and dependant family ; but superstition | not reach the lower ford to which he had in- 
had fixed an indelible mak on his character,| tended to go, but travelled by another direction 
and he was followed by the eye of jealousy, io the city. In regard to the bones so myste- 
which waiched his actions, his countenance,!riously found, he bad two evidences to prove, 
and his words, while it shunned his association. | he said, that the very physician who pronoun- 
‘The man became restless and unhappy; he|ced them human and of five years’ decay, and 
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1o Wus a bitter enemy of the defendant, had|to the gaining of money, than to the acquisi- 
- sued them there himself: that they had for | tion of intellectual riches. Indeed, the old 
many years before decked a corner of his study.| gentleman’s taciturnity, and the antiquity of his 
The first was a boy who assisted in placing | dress, afforded no small amusement to some 
them there, and the second was the aperture | merry wags—a kind of buffoons, with whom 
in the trunk of the tree itself, which, at the! we mcetin almost every mixed company ; and, 
entrance was not more than five inches in di-|.from whose unhallowed ridicule not even the 
ameter, and, therefore, utterly incapable of ad-| infirmities of age, nor the misfortunes of hu- 
mitting a human body. He sat down with ac-| man nature are exempt. 
clamations of astonishment; the proof went|. It happened that some gentlemen who be- 
on; the defendant was acquitted without an} longed to the bar, had commenced a controver- 
argument, and the corrupt and revengetul phy-| sy on some critical point in law, very near the 
sician just escaped from the village time|oldgentleman: He occasionally regarded them 
enough to save his neck. with a look, as if to penetrate ,the recesses of 

This is the story of the blasted tree. It has/their souls; and then resumed his posture. 
amoral. How dangerous is superstition ! how! At length, a young smart, with a significant 
carefully should circumstantial evidence be} glance accosted him: “ Old gentleman, what 
examined, and how cautiously weighed! how;is your opinion!” The man of silence and 
false and how deceptive the idea, that what is} mystery spoke—and lo! what was our as- 
generally believed is infallibly the right! tonishment !— His countenance, which was be- 
—_—_—_—_—_——_—— sr fore shaded withthe gloom of melancholy, 

THE TRAVELLER. brightened with intelligence ; the loftiest elo- 

i. He teavele ond cummtaies on aD ae flowed from his tongue, which was so 

© From flower to flow ery so he from land to land.’ long silent ; ’ and those eyes which were vacant- 
tense acne —_______—_— ily fixed upon the passing wave, now beamed 
“AARON BURR. ha the fire of his soul! The trancenden: 

I was travelling up the Hudson, on board of} brightness of his mind now broke forth—the 
a Steam Boat, when a circumstance occurred, | halo of genius shone around him. The dispu- 
the recollection of which, is truly pleasing : 1! tants viewed him with silent wonder. TVhe 
remember that it was a delightful afternoon in| | importance of the sons and daughters of fash- 
summer; the sky was serene, and the sweet) jon vanished like mists before the rising sun. 
balmy zephyrs played upon the face of the | All eyes were fixed upon the extraordinary 
tranquilriver. he bright path of the evening | stranger—all were desirous to know his name. 
sun was open upon the water. Beautiful vil-| Inquiry was made—and reader! that stranger 
lages, embowered in groves ; promenades sha-| was Aaron Burr. 


ded by lofty trees; with scenes of rural Cle- | rnp —- 
grance, interspersed with the rich, romantic | MISCELLANEOUS. 
scenery of nature, rose in delightful prospect ot Vert 
as we ascended the river. The company on is ae 3 cto seek for something new een 
board, consisted of a gay and fashionable as-} nen 
semblage of both sexes, whose sprightly con- A FRAGME NT. 
versation contributed to heighten the interest} I beheld on its “ sweet greeu stem,” a Rose 
of the scene.——-W hile viewing with inexpres-| bud just opening into full bloom and beauty. 
sible pleasure the prospect before me, my at-| it was.surrounded by the butterfly, which rest- 
tention was arrested by the singular appearance | ed on a neighbouring leaf, gracefully closing 
ofa grave, elderly gentleman, whom | observed | and expanding its wings of gold and purple— 
sitting on one of the side seats, apparently ab-|by the quick darting humming bird, which 
sorbed in pensive musing with his eyes fixed| seemed hovering in motionless bliss near the 
on the rolling tide. There was a melancholy | beautiful flower—and by the honey-bee hum- 
dignity in his countenance ; while his venera-! ming his admiration ; all seeming sharing its 
ble locks, gray with age or sorrow, hung loose-| fragrance and beauty, whilst | was reminded, 
ly on his shoulders. His dress was a coat con-| that the fair Rose was not for me. 
siderably worn and short breeches, after the} Imagination transformed this beauteous flow- 
old fashion. A half worn, broad-brimmed hat, |er into a Maiden—such a lovely fair being as 
added to the gravity of his deportment ; while) t have beheld in a dream: lovely, graceful, 
a puir of old fashioned boots completed the cos-! delicate, and courteous—her forehead  sur- 
tume of this singular personage. ‘The simpli-| mounted by a calash of green, in pleasing con- 
city of dress induced a belief that he was no/| trast to the vermeil tint of her cheek, uttering 
other than some plain old farmer, who was re- | to herself the inexplicable words—* this world A 
turning from the city to his residence in the | this world, is not for me.” Ah, never, sweet 
country. But little attention was, therefore, | Kose, may thy bloom be blighted by the chill 
paid by those pert fashionables, who promenad-| of neglect—your hopes never scattered by the 
ed the deck, to one whom they considered an| summer storm,nor your cup filled with so: row- 
unlettered rustic who had cultivated his mind} striken tears—but instead of withering away, 
less than his farm, and who paid more attention| unfriended and alone, “ wasting thy sweetwess 
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on the desert air,” may some fostering hand, 
*‘ with a true heart in it,’’ transplant thee, in 
all thy loveliness, to the bowers of conjugal 
felicity. 
— 
ANOTHER DREAM. 
«¢ 4 change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 

A LAPSE came over my vision, and its spirit 
changed ; | stood once more in the gay hall, 
and there was feasting ; and revelry held her 
sway over all hearts : once more twas a natal 
day—yet *twas not his, the boy, whose spirit 
woke the first carousal ; he was a wanderer, a 
lone one on the earth : but ’twas a new hope, 
which rose, when his had set. All hearts 
were gay—the eye glistened, and the cheek 
was bright, as once before; the wine was 
sparkling, and the mad throng moved to the 
spell of harmony, in the swect poetry of mo- 
tion. And there he stood, the second hope, 
laughing and joyous ; the spell of pleasure was 
around him, and the radiance of happiness 
shone full upon him ; suddenly the wanderer 
entered ; he had grown to manhood, and time 
had traced upon his brow the passage of years 
gone by; his eye was sunken, and its glim- 
mer showed like the mockery of its former 
ray ; his cheek was flushed, not with the glow 
of joy, batthe hectic hue of fevered passion : 
"twas a sun-ray upon a snow-wreath, gilding, 
yet conxuming its substance. His step had 
lust its elasticity, and fell on the ear, like the 
tread of one, weary and way-worn. He paus- 
ed. A few with cold greetings came, and 
welcomed him ; but he loosed their unnerved 
grasp, and went from them; then with his 
hot lip, he pressed the chill hand of one, whose 
heart alone was true—’twas his mother ; for 
the sire had gone to rest, and slumbered with 
his fathers! The wanderer raised his head— 
his eye roved around, and it fell on strangers, 
He was an alief in bis natal hall—alone amidst 
a moving world—a stray one amid a joyous 
throng ; unwelcomed though a wanderer.— 
Beauty looked upon him—*twas the ray of a 
winter moon ; for her heart stirred not in its 
apathy ; yet to some, remembrance seemed 
to send the thoughts of other days, and they! 
turned away blushing. And theré were aged 
ones, who tottered by him, in full forgetful- 
ness, or paused to give a chiller welcome. 
The wanderer drooped his head :—on his 
cheek lingered a solitary tear, nature wrun 
fiom his lone heart. ‘Thoughts rushed darkly 
on his mind—they were the wild waves of a 


midnight sea—each was a history—the natal) fell down in a fit, perhaps ?’ 


feast, when his own star shone in the firma- 
ment—it was dimmed—the very hall where 
the white-haired sire had blessed his youth— 
he slept, and his spirit had fled !—The one 
the innocent one, whose joy was his own re- 
flected upon a face whose beauty had dimpled 
happiness the smile of a soul in biiss—her 
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spirit of contagion had come near ; and the 
young ran shuddering, as if his brow bad borne 
the flaming cross. All hearts were chilled, 
except one, and she sat weeping—it was his 
mother ! and she loved him for his very lone- 
liness. He paused—upon his brow there 
seemed to flita mystery of fancy, and wild 
thoughts came flashing from his eye, for his 
mind was a world, and he had peopled it with 
unearthly fancies, and its sun was a bright ray 
of poesy ; he had been a wanderer in the 
shadow of existence, and lived for himself a- 
lone ; beauty had smiled upon him, but it was 
with a ray which withered; he had tasted its 
pleasures, and drunk its perfume—the onc 
was a thorn, the othera poison ; none had clung 
to him, for he was not of them; he had gone 
forth alone, and now alone he stood within his 
natal hall! He was a marvel to himself; and 
there he stood, a blighted one ; the lightning 
had blasted—and one by one the tendrills of 
friendship had fallen from him. ‘The spirit of 
music breathed throughout the air ; the tables 
glittered with the splendour of the feast ; the 
wine was mantling in the high crowned gob- 
lets, and the voice of mirth was around the 
board—yet the wanderer was alone. 

Again they were atthe banquet ; then came 
the pledging, but the sire was not, and the 
gay hope of the first feast was silent ; sudden 
he stood among them : his soul seemed gath- 
ered in his bright eye ; it flashed a large fare- 
well—the wanderer was gone for ever ! 

The vision fled, the enthusiast and his fate 
was butthe shadowed image of my fancy ; 
and yet “twas like reality —Jdirror. 

<a 

Although the lower orders of the Irish are 
famous for species of ready wit, mingling vola- 
tility and a rich vein of humour, they are no 
less marked by a quaintness of expression and 
mental reservation, calculated to gain time, 
evade inquiry, or having that brought home to 
them which they wish to avoid; of this last 
complexion is Shelah’s answer to a country 
magistrate—* What’s gone of your husband, 
Shelah ?’—* What’s gone of him, your honor’s 
worship ; faith, and he’s gone dead.’ * Aye, 
pray what did he die of?’ “ Die of, your hon- 
or: he died of a Tuesday.’ 1 don’t mean the 
day, but the complaint? * Oh, complaint, your 
honour ; faith, and its himself did not get time 
to complain.” £O ho, he died suddenly :’ 
* Rather that way, your worship.’ £ Did he fall 
down in a fit? (No answer from Shelah.) * He 
A fit, your hon- 
our’s worship ; why, no, not exactly that~-he— 
he fell out of a window, ora door, I don’t knew 
what they call it.” ‘ Aye, aye, and he broke 
hisneck {? * No, net quite that, your worship.’ 
* What then?’ * There was a bit of a string or 
cord ; or the likes ; and, it thottled poor Mick.’ 
‘ And pray for what did he suffer!’ ‘ Suffer, 








eve-ylance was on another. The wanderer 


your Worship, (weeping ;) faith, only for em- 


moved around—the old shrunk back as if the|bellishing (embezzling)a trifle that he taught 
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was his own; but his master said it was not,|tutions. But where shall we find an instance 
and so they swore away his precious life, and) of this kind, attributable to a man of Mr. M’s 
that’s all; for Mick’s as innocent as the babe|age? ‘lhe case we b€lieve is without a paral- 
unborn.” lel. 

—_- * Shall we the laurel wreath entwine, 

A famous craniclogist strolling through a To deck the blood-stain’d warrior’s brow— 
church yard bear town, perceived a grave dig- And yet, no garland weave for thiste, 
: : f Who slav’ry’s tears forbid'st to flow ? 

ger tossing up the earth, amongst which were Oh no! the flow’rs that never fade, 
two or three skulls. The craniologist took We'll twine with beauteous evergreen ; 
Bp one, and after considering ita little time. And form a garland for thy head, 
suid, * Ah, this was the skull of a Philosopher.’ 
—‘ Very like, your honour,’ said the grave 
digger, ‘ for I see it is somewhat cracked,’ 


Surpassing those on conqu’rors seen. 


And what are costly gems, that shed 
Their sparkling rays, round monarch’s brow— 
To virtuous deeds, that grace thy head, 
And o’er thy path, their lustre throw: 
Lo, Afric’s sons shall chant thy praise, 
With grateful songs on Hayti’s shore ; 
And children’s children join their lays, 
To laud thy name, forevermore. 














__ COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Rural Repository. 


Sirn—lI have extracted the following brief 
account of the generosity of Mr. Minge, from Oh, could the sons of lux’ry know, 
a statement in the “ Norfolk Herald.” You lhe happiness for thee in store ! 
will oblige a friend by giving it and the accom- = ngewe! ae ge re? e ae, 
° . . , ; aie 5 Ana guide their Darks tovirtue s s re ¢ 
panying lines, which a perusal of the state For her unfading wreath shall bloom, 
ment suggested, a place in your paper. When earthly pleasures fade and die ; 
{| Extract from the Norfolk Herald, July 5. And yield her foll’wers sweet perfume, 
; 7 TT sar The r ads “sick sc lie 

EX TRAORDIN ARY MUN iFICE) CE. When they on beds of sickness lie. 

. ‘ qs ‘how wy in } ' : se wawe 

Mr. David Minge, of Charles City county, They who, in youth, seek Wisdom’s ways, 
3 yg eg We J > Riy , Shall find in them a rich reward ; 
living hear sandy oint, James iver, has With joy and peace she'll crown their days— 
emancipated his slaves and chartered a vessel Ambrosial fruits her paths afford : 
at his own expense, to carry them to Hayu.— Then turn from Folly’s swift descent, 
Captain Russel one of the owners of the brig - Ye, who would tread her devious way ; 
Hannah & Elizabeth, the vessel chartered, in- oe Gown Che sappy ty Mae, eee bens, 

, You'll find it hard your course to stay. 

forms that there were put on board the Han- be 

nuh and Elizabeth, eighty-seven coloured peo-; | SUMMARY 

ple of different ages, from three months to; — — — — 
forty years, being all the slaves which eat chal mY» ee 0 ih wed Van 

. i ’ : | fLloesen, situated on a branch o mcerhook Ureek, and 
Minge owned, except two old men, w hom he occupied by Mr. Robert Patterson, of this city, as a sat- 
had likewise manumitted, but who being past | tinet manufactory, took fire on the morning of the 16tu 
service, he retains and supports. The value | inst. and was (lestroyed, together with au adjoining 
of these negroes at the prices now going, may | dwelling. Lee. ae 
be estimated at about twenty-six thousand dol- Exertions are making in Columbia, Pa. to unite the 

F . - |trade of the Susquehanna with Philadelphia by a rau 
lars . Mr. M. expended previous to their | road, to commence atthe former place. : 
embarkation 1.200 dollars in implements “4 - 
husbandry for them, besides providing them MARRIED, 
with several suits of clothes each, provisions, | In this city, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Malcom, 
groceries, cooking utensils and every thing re- | Mr. EpHraim ABRAHAMS,to Miss CAROLINE Tuorp, 
quired for their comfort during their passage, | #!! of this city. 

2 d for their use afier their areke | e i 4 By the same on Tuesday the 15th inst Mr. Gro. M. 
wreath Pig 9+ tae aia age edirenrinigg ©| Hamiton, of Athens, to Miss CanoninE Hixz, «i 
also paid 1.600 dollars for the charter of the | thic city. 

vessel. But Mr. Minge’s munificence did! On Wednesday, the 16th inst. by tha Rev. Mr. Stel.- 
not end here, he distributed among them a| bins, Mr. MARTIN RossETER, of Great Barrington, to 
fieck of dollars, wider such regulations that} Miss Etiza Cronkrre, of this city. ei ais 
ach individual did, or would receive seven dol-| n Wenesday last, by the Rev. Mr. Stebbins My, 
po ae ee cee” | CuarcLes GARDNER, to Miss MATILDA Patrenson, 
ars. (both of this city. 

Mr. Minge is about 24 or 25 years of age.; At Fishkill, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Niche! 
He assigned no other motive for having freed | White, Mr. Lewis Ricu of this city, to Mrs, Eniza 
his slaves, than that he conceived it would be “— pag the 2let inst. by the Rev. Mr. W 

. . : : | At Catskill, on the cist inst. bv the hev. r. ‘ 

‘ arwice ! . , > " ’ . - - 
doing a service to his couatry to send them out /koff, Mr. Jouw F. Darrow, to Miss Maria Van Brer- 
of it; they had all been good servants but he! oy. 


was rich enough without them. | DIED, 
We have heard of splendid sacrifices at the} In this city, on Saturday, the 12th inst, Paur. infa::: 

° ° ° oe le . 1 *) es kins 
shrine of philanthropy ; aged men on quitting |50" of Mr. Charl Dakin , — 
. . On the 19th inst. Capt. Jacop CARTER, in the 78 
tie stage of mortal existence, have bequeath-| ; x Gacacorttomde se, oaks - Senditaie 
: “" year of his age,and old and respectable iunabitant of this 

«! large endowments to public charities. and, .:,.. 

princely legacies to religious and moral inst-| Same day an infant child of Mr. George Palme 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


STANZAS. 
How sweet is youth—how calm and bright, 
And how commingled with delight, 
Is boyhood’s joyous day : 
Seasons in pleasure pass along, 
And fancy lends her soothing song 
To gild the flow’ry way. 
We see naught but the joy of spring, 
And all is peace around ; 
The birds in mirth are carolling, 
In harmony profound ; 
And flowers, form bowers 
Within the verdant grove, 
Where the dance, enhances 
The joys of youthful love. 


But when in age we sigh in grief, 
Without a prospect of relief, 
From pains which rend the heart— 
O, then how does the bosom swell 
To bid this “ vale of tears” farewell, 
And go where friends ne‘er part! 
When we in toil and sorrow go 
Along from day to day, 
And hope itself, cannot bestow 
Of joy one transient ray, 
In anguish we languish 
And wander on in gloom 
And borrow each sorrow 
Which lurks this side the tomb! 
HENRY. 
—<——— 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


Beneath this sod—a man there sleeps, 
Who shrunk not from the battle flood : 
And yon poor orphan girl that weeps, 
Hath many an hour in sadness stood 
And gaz’d upon the mound beneath ; 
Her wild eye pearl’d with many a tear— 
For ah, in the cold home of death 


A father slept, and who on earth her heart tocheer: 


There is a peace around that grave, 

For many a fond, and holy prayer 

When the lone breath of night doth wave 
The rose, that love hath planted there-— 
And wet with tears of fond regret, 

bs uttered, at that lonely hour, 

By one who never can forget 


To strew that grave with many a tear and flower. 


P. 





FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE DECLINE. 

*T is all too true—that faded cheek, 
That sunken eye, 

Those accents tremulous and weak, 
That tear, that sigh— 

With idle hope P've watcld thy brow 
From day to day :— 

’Tis vain a little while, and thou 
W ilt pass away ! 


Nay dear one! cease that soothing look, 


That suothing tone, 











Thou dost not think that I could breok.. 
To be alone, 

Thou wilt not say that I can bear, 
On this dear spot 

To seek thy footsteps every where, 
And find it not. 


That sun will shine as bright above, 
In other days, 

The moon we used to watch and love, 
Still wins my gaze; 

The flowers that shar'd our gentlest care, 
May still bloom on, 

Our bird pour forth its song; but where 
Wilt thou be gone ? 


Mine eyes must close—where can they seek 
For aught so dear? 
My lips be mute—why should I speak ¢ 
Thou wilt not hear! 
So dearest ! cease that soothing look 
That soothing tone ; 
Thou dost not think that I could brook 
To be alone. 
——_—— 
THE DEAD ROSE, 
Go, faded flower, and tel] the youthful maid 
However bright her hopes, or fair she be, 
That in the dust, her beauty must be laid— 
As thou dost wither—even so must she ! 
Tell her—while gayly fluttering in the crowd, 
In all the vanity of fashion drest, 
How soon that form may wither in the shroud, 


How soon the grass may flourish o’er that breast. 


Tell her—decay is but one common lot, 


That the bright dream of youth will quickly fly ; 


And (which it seems she now remembers not,) 


Tell her, sweet Moralist—* that she must die ! 


Bid her—oh ! bid her, every hour prepare— 
If spotless to her death-bed she be given, 
Like thine, her ashes shall perfume the air, 


Her breath, like incense, re-ascend to heaven. 


Monos. 








certain death in England : 





** We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


Answer 10 PUZZLES in our Jast. 


Puzz.e 1.—Odd-I-tye. Oddity. 
PuzzLe n.—Desperation. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
I'm double, I’m single, I'm good, and I’in bad, 
As my followers abundantly prove ; 
By a trick it is known I’m oft to be had, 
But am gained with more pleasure by love. 


What strange may appear, I can give to the face 


At one moment both smiles and chagrin ; 


And though oft to mankind [ bring shame and dis- 


grace, 
Without honour I never am scen. 
II, 


Whatis that which you may safely touch, imnocentiy 
play with, and put into your bosom, but which to clip is 


1? 
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